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ancient edifice, the story of which is 
now to be so briefly told, is amongst 
= the most interesting of all our great English 
Fs cathedrals. It has weathered eight centuries 
% of our national life. It has survived some of 
the most violent changes in our social, politi- 
s cal, and religious history. It has witnessed 
scenes which would inspire the imagination 
“of the poet, the genius of the painter, and 
: arouse the sorrow of the saint. It has wel- 
~ %eomed to the worship of Almighty God, 
_ beneath its storied roof, several of the sove- 
“reigns of England. It has continued to 
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exhibit the original Norman plan to a greater 
degree than any other edifice of the same 
magnitude in England, and, while it cannot 
boast of a crypt or (now) of a Lady Chapel, 
yet it retains treasures and features which in 
England are unique, alike in their nature and 
extent. It represents, in a very rare and 
remarkable degree, what are so often found 
in individual, social, political, and religious 
life—viz., the way in which adversity may 
minister to advancement, disaster to develop- 
ment, and even calamity to order, to beauty, 
to stability. 

Such broad facts and general principles 
may fairly introduce some special ideas, 
which, as they appeal to our mental and 
moral nature, arouse both sympathy and 
curiosity, each of which is essential, if a visit 
to a great Norman cathedral is to be instruc- 
tive and enjoyable. 

Reversing the order of incident, by giving 
precedence to experience, one cannot but be 
interested by remembering the place this 
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Cathedral occupied in the favour of our 
sovereigns. 

The central tower was struck by light- 
ning in 1271, just one hundred years after 
the conflagration which constrained Bishop 
William de Turbe to vow that he would not 
go further than twelve leagues from his 
church unless compelled by absolute neces- 
sity until it was restored. He is said to have 
taken his seat daily in a chair at the door of 
the Cathedral to ask contributions for its 
repair, and with such success that it was 
completely restored in two years. 

In August 1272, the great church was 
assailed by a deadlier flame than that of 
electricity. The lightning of passion, in the 
hearts of men who represented the traditional 
feud between the citizens and the denizens of 
the monastery kindled a conflagration, which 
consumed well-nigh everything except the 
Cathedral itself. “For three days,” we learn, 
“the citizens continued burning, slaying, and 


committing depredations.” This riot was so 
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great and its growth so probable that Henry 
III. visited the city, took a personal share 
in the repression of disorder, and ere he left 
for Bury St. Edmunds, where he became 
mortally ill, he no doubt visited the Cathedral. 
The mischief, so far as it affected the struc- 
ture, was repaired, and the church was re- 
dedicated in the episcopate of William de 
Middleton in 1278. The day of his conse- 
cration and enthronement—Advent Sunday 





was set apart for the larger function. 
There were then present Edward I. and 
Queen Eleanora of Castile—a sovereign who 
was as ardent a patroness of literature as she 
was of tapestry. There were also present 
the Bishops of London, Hereford, and 
Waterford, each of whom consecrated an 
altar in the Cathedral—a function which 
shows that six hundred years ago episcopal 
etiquette was hardly as rigid and restrictive 
as it is known to be now. 

Edward III. and Queen Philippa visited 
Norfolk in 1340, the Queen prolonging her 
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stay, encouraging industry, and honouring 
the citizens, from February to Easter. Four 
years later, their Majesties vouchsafed to 
honour Norwich, residing probably at. the 
Prior’s country-house at Trowse-Newton, 
and although we have no record of her 
appearance in the Cathedral, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that she would 
We ihe guest’ of the Prior, occupy ~ his 
suburban house, and not visit him and 
his. Cathedral. In 1350, Edward the Black 
Prince was present at a tournament. In 
1383, Richard II. and his Queen “went a 
progress,” which reached its highest when 
they arrivedin Norwich. In1448, Henry VI. 
entered the city on Saturday, June 16, 
and took his departure on the Sunday. A 
little more than twelve months later his 
Majesty revisited the city by St. Benet’s 
gates, and having stayed over the Sunday 
till Monday night, was entertained at the 
cost of the Bishop, the Prior, the Mayor and 
Commons. 
15 
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In 1469 we find Edward IV. here, and 
fourteen years later Richard III. In 1486 
Henry VII. was in the city, “where he kept 
his Christmas Day,” and, while we know 

that the nobility were lodged at different 
places in the city and its neighbourhood, 
we also know that “ the King kept his court 
at the Priory,” a considerable portion of 
which is in the present Deanery. Once 
again, Norwich and its great church were 
visited in 1578 by Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Thomas Browne states that, to mark the 
royal visit, the north wall of the cloister was 
“handsomely beautified with the arms of 
some of the nobility in their proper colours, 
with their crests, mantlings, supporters, and 
the whole achievement quartered with the 
several coats of their matches, drawn very 
large from the upper part of the wall, and 
took up about half of the wall... .. They 
made a very handsome show, especially at 
that time when the cloister windows were 
painted unto the cross-bars..... But in 
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the late times when the lead was faulty and 
the stonework decayed, the rain, falling upon 
the wall, washed them away.” The presence 
of Queen Elizabeth is perpetuated by a fact 
which is more durable than the work of the 
illuminator. ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Seat” is 
within the Sanctuary, and in the bay nearest 
to the spot where the bones of Sir Thomas 
Erpingham lie. The adjacent column shows 
signs of steps having been erected there. 
The Queen’s seat was immediately in front 
of a hagioscope which is below the Confessio 
or Relic Chapel, a bridge spanning the pro- 
cessional path at this point. These structural 
facts exist. They are not likely ever to dis- 
appear. Archzeology is vigilant in observing 
the “restorations,” which, adopting this 
delusive euphemism, begin by turning an 
ancient building upside down, and end 
by turning it inside out. The J/ocus of 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Seat” is known, definite, 
traceable. It pleads, with silent pathos to 
be let alone. 
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Between 1578 and 1894, the Cathedral 
has not been honoured by a visit from 
royalty. But .in July 1895, his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales came to 
the Cathedral, to unveil the Bishop Pelham 
Memorial Throne, and since that date it 
has been favoured by two visits from their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
York. The Princess Louise has also gone 
once to the Cathedral, and each and all 
manifested the keenest interest in its noble 
proportions, its Norman style, and its unique 
treasures. 

The reader may probably confess to mild 
surprise that the city and Cathedral of 
Norwich should have been visited by Henry 
III., by Edward I. and Queen Eleanora of 
Castile, by Edward III. and Queen Philippa, 
by several succeeding sovereigns of England, 
and by Queen Elizabeth. Nor will his 
surprise be chastened by recalling the 
different conditions under which locomotion 
was effected in those centuries, compared 
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with those which prevail now. But if we re- 
member that Norwich was once the second 
city in the kingdom, we shall understand 
the important position it attained in our 
national life, and that its greatest institution 
and most influential moral agency attracted 
even royal attention and enjoyed royal 
sympathy. 

Still more interesting is the ecclesiastical 
side of its history, restricted as our view 
must be by such considerations as_ the 
witness it bears to the principle of consoli- 
‘dation, the immediate cause of its erection, 
and its structural unity. Norwich Cathedral 
was not begun, say, like Truro in our own 
day, as the local expression of local need, 
consequent upon the bisection of an old 
and the erection of a new diocese. It was 
rather the outcome, on a vaster scale than 
had ever been attempted in East Anglia, of 
previous efforts. The place had grown in 
numbers, in influence, in industries, in 
opulence. The Church should exhibit and 
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exalt the expansion of local life. It should 
further gather up into its splendid enterprise 
all that had enriched the past, and by con- 
solidation and the immortal vitalities of life, 
organic and corporate, it should transfer 
all, in nobler measure than had yet been 
possible, to the future. To Herbert de 
Losinga this high and pregnant work was 
entrusted. The See of Norwich, founded 
in 1094—two short years before Herbert 
laid the first stone of the Cathedral—was the 
outcome of a smaller episcopate, localised in 
Thetford, in 1075 ; Thetford looked back to 
the union of the earlier Sees of Dunwich 
and Elmham, at the latter place, in 870, and 
to their separate existence in 673; these 
looked back to the original foundation of 
the See at Dunwich, in 630. Thus, we see 
in Norwich the growth of East Anglian 
episcopacy, the expansion of its territorial 
area, and its unique official sides. Dunwich, 
Elmham, and Thetford were preparations for 
Norwich. And it is no disparagement of 
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_the holy men who laboured in Dunwich 
(Domnoc) twelve hundred years ago to say 
of them, what may be said of their successors 
in the later sees, that each and all were 
unconscious of the pregnant power of their 
fertile and faithful work. Men who love 
God, and who give their lives for His cause, 
are content to work in the moral twilight 
of hope, as well as the gloom of darkness. 
Such souls, strong in their sense of the 
Eternal, possess themselves in patience, and 
inspired by love, by duty, and by God, they 
leave results to Him. Such were Felix the 
Burgundian, who first brought Christianity 
to East Anglia, and Furseus the Irishman, 
whose visions and vigils, so far from en- 
couraging in him a merely contemplative 
life, inspired him to preach the Gospel, to 
organise his converts, and to build monas- 
teries for the activities of sacred service. 
Thus Felix and Furseus prepared the way of 
the Lord for Herbert and his work. 

The immediate cause of De Losinga’s 
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munificent and constructive purpose is 
believed to have been “an act of penance.” 
Traffic in bishoprics is not possible even in 
an age which still condones traffic in bene- 
fices. But in the Norman period, both 
were freely practised. Indeed, simony de- 
filed and degraded the primitive Church, 
and painfully early in the sub-apostolic 
period Eusebius states that Novatian ob- 
tained the See of Rome by corrupt prac- 
tices, in 257. Simoniacal compacts appear 
amongst the Arians in 330, and St. Basil 
censures them in 370; St. Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, St. Chrysostom, Sulpitius Severus and 
St. Jerome, in 4oo. Augustine burns with 
indignation against this unholy venality. 
But we pass on to say that “the practice 
of selling the great offices of Church and 
State had come back with William Rufus, 
and bishoprics were once more offered to 
the highest bidder. The price was always 
enormous, and only they who had inherited 
large fortunes or amassed them were in a 
24 
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position to treat for the larger prizes.” The 
king kept bishoprics vacant and appro- 
priated their endowments until he was in- 
duced by a sufficiently large fee to exercise 
his patronage. 

Herbert de Losinga’s episcopal life—so 
strong, so varied, so fertile—was blighted by 
the commission of this sin, at its high official 
start. He paid £1900 for the Bishopric of 
Thetford, and the Abbacy of Winchester 
was thrown in for his father. But Arch- 
bishop Anselm—learned, righteous, fearless 
—withstood both king and bishop. For 
the vindication of his honour and purity, 
Herbert is said to have engaged to Pope 
Urban that he would build a cathedral at 
Norwich, a great church at Lynn and at 
North Elmham, and a greater than either at 
Yarmouth. That he fulfilled his engage- 
ment, nobly and munificently, is true. 
Probably, the Roman sacrament of penance 
was never so fertile, in any age, or place, as 
it was when, in 1096, Herbert de Losinga 
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laid the first stone of the great Norman 
church, which is more utilised to-day than 
at any period in the eight centuries of its 
history and existence. 

There are some men who ever delight in 
contemplating the great side of all things in 
life, in history, in nature, in art, in science, in 
politics, in religion. Such men generally revel 
in great achievements. The founder of Nor- 
wich Cathedral was such a man. From the 
first he planned his work, and while he 
accomplished the greatest section of it, and 
others completed what he left undone, yet 
it was his design which they developed and 
completed. This has given to Norwich 
Cathedral that impression of unity which 
marks it off from other inspiriting construc- 
tions. To Herbert are attributed the choir, 
the first stage of the noble tower, the north 
and south transepts (the chapels which once 
radiated from each, but one of which has 
long since disappeared), the nave, as far as 


the west side of the present screen, together 
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_ with the three sombre apsidal chapels, known 
as the Chapel of the Sacred Name on the 
north, the Lady Chapel on the east, and 
St. Luke’s Chapel on the south. And yet it 
has been doubted whether the Norman Lady 
Chapel was ever erected. It is true, the 
foundations have been discovered. Their 
apsidal outlines are within the rectangular 
foundations of the later Early English fabric, 
which was built by the Bishop Walter de 
Suffield, who held the see from 1245 to 
1257. Is it probable that Sufheld would 
have destroyed the Lady Chapel which 
existed but 150 years, to erect his own? Is 
it reasonable to suppose that such a difficult 
and destructive work would be undertaken 
after such a brief experience of its existence 
and utility? Do men dilapidate structures 
solidly built as were these apsidal chapels 
one hundred years or so after their erec- 
tion ? 

Such inquiries may have a fair show of 
reason. They are best, because finally, 
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answered by indisputable history. This we 
have in one of the most precious manu- 
scripts belonging to Norwich Cathedral, and 
lodged safely in its treasury. It is known 
as the “ Registrum Primum.” Extracts from 
it were made by the learned Chapter Clerk, 
Dr. W. T. Bensly, and they were printed 
and circulated at the octo-centenary com- 
memoration, in July 1896. One of these 
extracts settles a point which has long been 
in dispute—viz., the exact position of the 
foundation-stone of the great edifice. In 
settling this, it renders. the completion of the 
Norman Lady Chapel all but certain. The 
passage referred to runs thus: “He began 
the work of his church in a place where is 
now the Chapel of the Blessed Mary, nearly 
in the middle of that chapel, and there he 
made an altar in honour of the Holy 
Saviour, and laid the stone in his work, on 
which was written, ‘In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the ‘Holy 
Ghost, Amen, I, Herbert the Bishop, have 
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_ placed this stone.’” These words show that 
Herbert de Losinga began his great work 
in the Lady Chapel, and we cannot doubt, 
that he continued to work westward. Is it 
probable that, having laid the first stone, and 
the foundations, he would break off his work 
and resume operations on the margin of the 
processional path, raising the apse, &c., but 
leaving incomplete “the Chapel of the 
Blessed Mary,” and this when the cultus of 
the Virgin was rising in Western Europe ? 
This is surely a violent assumption. It 
ought to disappear on the production of the 
evidence afforded by the “ Registrum 
Primum.” Meanwhile, we are confronted 
with the fact that, within a century and a 
half the original Lady Chapel was displaced 
and a larger edifice erected. Here we must 
femember the great fire of i171. It is 
believed that it consumed the original Lady 
Chapel, and hence it was that, with the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin on the ascend- 
ing scale, Walter de Suffield erected the 
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Lady Chapel, which, later on, Gardiner 
demolished. With regard to the magnifi- 
cent enterprise of Herbert de Losinga, we 
have a series of facts, every one of them 
being an inspiration after the lapse of eight 
centuries. We know that he began the 
work which is associated with his name in 
1096, and in five years the choir was opened 
for divine service; sixty monks performed 
the sacred offices; and with but little in- 
terruption, prayers, praises, sacraments, and 
services have been rendered ever since to 
the honour of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity. 

The visitor to Norwich Cathedral who 
sees it from some elevated ground in the 
Upper Close, and looking from the south 
west, would pronounce the view imposing, 
but for one consideration. The Cathedral 
is placed on the lowest ground in the city, 
and it is encompassed on the west, south, 
and east sides by houses, many of which 
are of red brick, and none of which have 
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even an approach to any structural excel- 
lence. It is true, the beautiful cloisters, on 
the south side, which occupied one hundred 
and thirty-three years in building, interpose 
between the Cathedral and the ugly erections 
in the Close. But they hardly relieve the 
sense One feels of the venerable shrine being 
subject to intrusion and even to vulgar over- 
crowding. This sense rises to indignation 
when one passes to that part of the precinct 
known as Life’s Green to see the east end, 
the site of Suffield’s Lady Chapel. There, 
in consecrated ground, stands one of the 
most hideous buildings that was ever erected. 
Like all the property in the Cathedral pre- 
cinct, it belongs to the Dean and Chapter. 
Has that house any right to exist? Ought 
it not, on every ground, to be removed ? 
Its demolition would reveal the east end, 
and afford the Dean and Chapter a rare 
opportunity of beautifying a side of the 
Cathedral which is entitled to it. It is 
here, however, that the proximity of resi- 
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dences to the ancient shrine does it worst, 
and misrepresents a minster which would 
otherwise appear to be little short of 
glorious. 

The beauty of Salisbury, its majesty, 
charm, and grace, are dependent as much 
upon its separation from surrounding re- 
sidences as upon its regularity, symmetry, 
and proportion. It rises, in eminence, from 
its green mead. It dominates everything 
near and far. But the greatness of Norwich 
Cathedral is marred and minimised by the 
petty structures which are so assertive and 
so intrusive. The length of the Cathedral 
is 410 feet. The nave, to the interception 
of the great transepts, is 250 feet—longer 
than the nave of any English cathedral 
except St. Alban’s. Its height to the groined 
roof is seventy-two feet. The choir is forty- 
five feet wide, eighty-three feet high, and 
since the removal from the transepts of the 
ugly screens erected some fifty years ago it 


can accommodate about 1500 persons. This 
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church, mighty and even majestic as it is, 
_ might be placed for length, not for breadth, 
upon the deck of one of the great Atlantic 
liners, and there would be about 120 feet 
to spare! From the west door the organ 
upon the Lyhart screen intercepts the view 
to the east end, and it must be owned that 
thus beheld the church seems rather narrow. 
It accordingly lacks the boldness which 
breadth and the absence of the sense of 
compression give to Lincoln and to Canter- 
bury. 

But no cathedral in England can boast 
of such a roof as that which is poised, with 
mathematised exactness, over the nave, pres- 
bytery, and transepts of the great Norwich 
shrine. Standing just inside the west door, 
the eye is attracted to it, in a gradually as- 
censive gaze. It is then arrested by it. It 
fastens upon it, until the emotional sense of 
the spectator is heightened to wonder and 
to praise. The roof is like a series of petri- 
fied palms. Each tree, true to its natural 
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prototype, rises straight from a small pillar, 
as its trunk, and it sends out, in radiating 
curves and lines, its characteristic stems. 
These rise towards the centre. The central 
stem from the one side meets its corre- 
sponding stem on the other, and forms a 
perfect line which is bisected by a boldly 
sculptured boss representing some sacred 
scene. These bosses are supported by 
others placed, with exquisite order and 
symmetry, upon the palm stems. There 
are several hundreds of them in the roof. 
They represent scenes im. the. Pentateneh 
and in the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from the Creation to the en- 
thronement of Solomon. They depict some 
of the more prominent incidents in the his- 
-tory of our Lord, including the shepherds 
at the Nativity, the flight into Egypt, the 
Baptism, as well as those of His later min- 
istry. The mission of the Seventy and of 
the Twelve, the Last Supper, the Agony in 
the Garden, the Crucifixion, with its legal 
38 
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-and lawless humiliations, the Entombment, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the 
Judgment, are represented. 

The roof of each transept is not less rich. 
It deals altogether with scenes from the New 
Testament. Thus the stone roof of Norwich 
Cathedral is sculpture-theology. The eyes 
of the devout worshipper, closed in contem- 
plation, in penitence, in humility, may, when 
open, rest upon scenes which strengthen faith, 
elevate hope, and stimulate adoration. For 
the sculptured canopy is a progressive pic- 
ture of what God has done amongst our 
fathers in the times of old. 

The roof of the presbytery communi- 
cates humbler teaching. The bosses con- 
sist chiefly of a well and its parapet, adorned 
in gold, and so revealing the name of the 
prelate who erected the roof, Bishop Gold- 
well. It is as well to remember that each 
roof owes its existence to what would be 
regarded as a misfortune. The Normans 
ever constructed their roofs of wood, and 
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generally with ceilings either flat as in Peter- 
borough or waggon-shaped as in Norwich 
—flat in the centre, sloping at each side. 
The nave roof was destroyed by fire, which 
was originated by lightning. It rendered a 
complete restoration necessary. This was 
partly effected by the munificence of Bishop 
Lyhart (1445-72), whose arms and device— 
a hart lying in the water—express, after a 
fashion, his name, Walter Ly-hart. He was 
succeeded by James Goldwell, who held the 
bishopric till 1498-99. The ruin inflicted by 
the conflagration which raged in Lyhart’s 
episcopate had not been entirely repaired. 
About one hundred years before Lyhart’s 
regime, Bishop Percy added the light and 
graceful clerestory in the presbytery, and 
it remained for Goldwell to perfect the 
work by adding the stone roof within and 
the flying buttresses without. 

But the transepts were still covered by 
ancient timbers. The earlier part of the 
16th century was a woeful time for Norwich. 
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- There were no less than three great confla- 
grations in a very few years. These brought 
desolation to hundreds of residences and to 
thousands of families, the more so, as the 
citizens apparently had not learned the im- 
portance of making provision to extinguish 
fires. 

On St. Thomas’s Day, in 1509, a fourth 
fire broke out. It assailed this holy and 
beautiful house. The sacristy and its con- 
tents were destroyed. The roof of the 
north and south transepts were consumed. 
Bishop Nix, inspired by the noble generosity 
of Lyhart and of Goldwell, resolved to erect 
stone vaulting over each transept, and thus 
the whole work was accomplished by three 
bishops in less than one hundred years. 
The roof of the nave is twelve feet six 
inches below the outer covering of lead, 
and that of the transepts and presbytery 
just one foot less. Some idea of the weight 
of the magnificent nave vaulting may be 
gained from the fact that its thickness, 
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wherever the bosses are, is as much as 
eleven inches, the spandrils being seven ; 
while the bosses of the Goldwell roof are 
eighteen inches thick and the spandrils seven. 
How few of the crowds who now throng 
this great Cathedral know that, as_ they 
worship, there are hundreds of tons of stone 
suspended over their heads! The character 
of the workmanship may be gauged by the 
‘fact that one may walk on the stone roof 
from end to end of the nave, transepts, and 
' presbytery, with the utmost confidence. 
Nearly midway between the west door and 
the Lyhart screen, and in the centre of the 
nave roof, a circular opening is seen. What 
was its use? Why should it be, as it is, 
nearly in the centre, as regards the length of 
the nave, exactly in the centre for the breadth 
of the vault? This aperture has caused 
great perplexity to the learned. The Sacrists’ 
Rolls seem to record the aim and end which 
this opening was designed to serve and to 
dispel the perplexity. Through this aperture, 
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which is one foot eleven inches and three 
quarters in diameter, the figure of an angel 
was let down on the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity, and since 1264, on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. The angel censed the rood, 
and the crowds who gathered in the nave. 
The Sacrists’ Rolls, in the Treasury of the 
Cathedral, contain the various items of ex- 
penditure connected with this solemnity. 
We have the entries showing the cost of the 
repairs of the angel, the silverfoil for his 
wings, the name of one Robert Ocle, who 
managed the angel between the year 1423-40, 
and the fact that the angel descended in the 
presence of the king, in the year 1487, at 
Easter. 

From the contemplation of this series of 
sermons in stones—perpetuating as they do 
the most sacred beliefs of man, we turn 
to the columns which support the spa- 
cious triforium and divide the aisles, north 
and south, from the nave. These piers, 
in their variety, their massiveness, their 
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strength, impress one with the conviction 
that Eborard, as the successor of Herbert de 
Losinga, had faith in the perpetuity of 
religion, and had the eternal ages as the out- 
look of the Church. Their height from the 
floor to the level of the triforium 1s twenty- 
four feet six inches. The columns vary in 
their structures. Some have one shaft or 
column in front. These are twenty-eight 
feet six inches in circumference, and one 
single course contains thirty-two stones. 
Others have two columns in front, are 
thirty-six feet in circumference, and have 
thirty-five stones in one course ; and there 
are two fluted columns near to the screen, 
which are twenty-three feet ten inches in 
circumference, with twenty stones to a 
course. The core of each of these massive 
columns is of flint, grouted in cement. So 
hard and so durable are they that nothing 
but artillery could demolish them. They 
serve the practical purpose of supporting the 
most spacious triforium of all English cathe- 
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drals, for in the nave and presbytery it is 
wide enough to admit of a pair of two-horse 
carriages running abreast along them. It 
has been recently covered with cement, and 
is now scrupulously clean as well as admir- 
ably preserved. 

There are at least three objects of interest 
in the nave. In the seventh and eighth bays 
on the south side, there are Bishop Nix’s tomb 
and chantry. The tomb is of Purbeck marble. 
The chantry was designed by the Bishop, so 
that masses might be offered continually for 
the repose of his soul. The iron in the column 
was for the sacring bell, and that the chapel 
fulfilled its purpose for some time does not 
admit of doubt. There are indications of 
the existence of an altar. The piscina stands 
to the left of it. Canopied niches, with 
mutilated pedestals, show that the chantry 
was adorned after the manner of the time 
and the creed. The rounded pedestals tell of 
the fierce iconoclasts who, in a white heat of 
frenzy, not only removed the images, but, 
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by mutilating the pedestals on which they 
stood, had an eye to the rigid and icy 
religion of their future. ; 

In the north aisle, and opposite the 
chantry of Bishop Nix, there is an arch, 
the head of which is very beautifully carved. 
This was the entrance to the Green Yard, 
where on high days sermons used to be 
preached in the open air, in what is now 
the episcopal garden. On such occasions 
the civic authorities attended in full pomp 
and circumstance, while others more exalted 
secured a place for hearing in the windows 
of the palace. The nave also contains the 
beautiful pulpit, presented to the Cathedral 
in 1891 by the late devout and beloved Dean, 
Dr. Goulburn. It is very highly sculptured, 
and does infinite credit to Mr. James 
Forsyth. It is a welcome and. generous 
addition to the nave, as prior to its erection 
the pulpit used was mean, unsightly, and 
unworthy. 

The choir of Norwich Cathedral, as it is 
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eight hundred years after its foundation- 
stone was laid, presents the tender beauty of 
the past in happy conjunction with the utility 
of the present. The modern spirit craves 
for the recognition of the needs of the 
masses. The ancient spirit pleads that this 
may be attained without deranging the order, 
or marring the symmetry, of work which has 
survived the shock, and even the convulsions 
of centuries. The vast transepts, whose 
areas are covered with chairs, represent the 
‘spirit of the age, the extinction of privilege, 
and religion provided for and enjoyed by 
the democracy. The four piers of the tower 
—each course in each pier containing 
twenty-four stones—unflaked of their hideous 
veneer of ochre, reveal the old Norman 
setting, the tooling, and the grandeur of 
mass ; while the repose and strength of the 
plinths assert with pathos and with power 
the ancient spirit. The poppy-heads of the 
stalls here and there contain the small holes 
into which the candles were thrust, by the 
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light of which offices were recited, prayers 
were prayed, and the psalter was chanted. 
High along the string course, on a level with 
the floor of the triforium, is now a line of 
light which extends along the presbytery, 
along the beauteous apse, along each tran- 
sept, and which, when lighted, presents a 
scene of magnificence and of brilliancy. 
The carving of the stalls is exquisite, though 
the misereres must have been, to many a 
drowsy brother, all but agonising. They 
are about four hundred years old. The 
transepts, the accommodation in which has 
been enlarged since the removal of the 
vulgar screens in 1894, are, for proportion, 
noble and even majestic. 

In the north transept, four recesses, along- 
side the Early English windows, have been 
reopened, as has also some of the loveliest 
arcading in England, immediately below the 
groined roof, and all of which were, till 1894, 
bricked up. Herethe antiquary will be arrested 
by some Saxon heads which protrude from 
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the north side. He will also be amazed by a 
piece of rare hatchet work, with rectangular 
devices over the entrance to the triforium. 
Here may be seen the recumbent effigy of 
the late Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Pelham, 
carved in snowy Carrara, and reposing upon 
costly marbles. In the south transept, and 
. in its west wall, may be seen Norman win- 
dows, rescued from use, as coal stores, and 
bearing alongside and in the soffits of the 
arch frescoes which reveal an age of seven 
hundred years. Time was when the area of 
each transept was covered by unsightly and 
somewhat expensive pews. Their removal 
from the south transept revealed what hun- 
dreds had forgotten, and what thousands had 
never known, the meridian line cast on the 
floor when, on a certain day, the sun shines 
through an aperture in the central window 
at noon. 

Passing through the old processional path 
into the presbytery we see the pulpit pre- 
sented by many Norwich friends to com- 
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memorate the decanate of Dean Goulburn, 
and the highly carved throne, to com- 
memorate the episcopate of Bishop Pel- 
ham. To the right, there is the canopied 
tomb of Bishop Goldwell. The figure is 
robed with every vestment which entered 
into recent ecclesiastical litigation. At the 
bases are ten niches, once occupied by as 
many figures. They were destroyed in the 
riots, which are described in Bishop Hall’s 
“ Hard Measure.” 

Of the sixty-five bishops of Norwich, 
twenty-nine were interred in the Cathedral, 
and very few of their tombs are recognis- 
able. Three remarkable bishops have been 
commemorated. Bishop Overall’s tablet is 
in the bay next to Bishop Goldwell. He 
was the author of that part of the Church 
Catechism which treats of the Sacraments. 
We are indebted to. Cosin, Bishop of Dur- 
ham—once Overall’s secretary—for this pre- 
cious memento. Bishop Horne, who wrote 
a devotional commentary on the Psalms, 
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though buried in Eltham, Kent, is com- 
memorated by a mural slab in the first bay 
on the north side. Bishop Reynolds, buried 
in the palace chapel, was the author of one 
of the most comprehensive thanksgiving 
prayers in the language—the General Thanks- 
giving. The rest of the bishops of Norwich 
have passed out of popular remembrance. 
Nor are they commemorated in the Cathedral 
in which they rest, with the exception of the 
dignified and genial Bishop Bathurst, whose 
monument is in the south transept. It is 
the last work of the renowned Chantrey. 
The Founder’s tomb is in front of the Holy 
Table, and, recalling the disturbances to 
which it has been subject, the Latin inscrip- 
tion might bear the addition of one more 
word—tandem. Looking up to the Goldwell 
roof, and over the Founder’s tomb, a small 
orifice in the centre of a boss appears. 
Through this hole a chain hung, from which 
was suspended the lamp which burned per- 
petually before the Host. 
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If material or moral value is: appraised by 
the rarity of an object, then there is in Nor- 
wich Cathedral the most valuable episcopal 
sedes in all England. Behind the Holy 
Table and above seven semi-circular steps, 
erected to mark its locus, there are the ruins 
of the episcopal throne, occupied in the 
early part of the twelfth century, and for 
succeeding generations. The sedes is stone. 
The right arm is mutilated. The left is in 
much better condition. The masonry on 
which it reposes is as hard as adamant. In 
the bays on either side may be seen the re- 
mains of two plain stone benches, which 
served as sedilia for the secular clergy in 
attendance on the bishop, and whose place 
in the Cathedral was different from that of 
the regulars or monks, who occupied the 
stalls of the choir. From the elevated posi- 
tion fixed and shown by the chair, the 
ancient Norman bishop descended to cele- 
brate mass at the high altar. In doing so he 


adopted the westward position and faced the 
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congregation. This shows that orientation, 
as the position of the celebrant is, so far, 
unhistorical. When the choir was restored, | 
and the late Archbishop of Canterbury came 
to re-open it, his Grace occupied the ancient 
sedes, attended by consessors, who occupied 
stalls corresponding to the ancient sedilia of 
the regulars. He gave the Benediction as it 
was given from that choir eight hundred years 
before. 

Space will not admit of more than men- 
‘tion of the beautiful Norman apsidal chapels, 
the processional walks, the Seven Sacraments 
font, the rare specimens of transition Nor- 
man, the tower, the spire, or the few tombs 
of any note in this noble Cathedral. But 
what is submitted, will, it is hoped, abun- 
dantly justify the claim here made for it. 
Norwich Cathedral represents some of the 
loftiest expressions of religious fervour. It 
commemorates many of the saddest incidents 
in our national life. It conserves the un- 


stinted consecration of time, talent, treasure, 
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and love, to the adoration of God, and the 
elevation of man. It has presented to the 
Most High the sacrifice of praise, in varied 
forms, for well-nigh thirty generations of 
human life, with the regularity of ocean 
tides, and in swelling waves of song. It 
pleads, in pathetic, if not plaintive, eloquence, 
with the sinful, the sordid, the struggling, 
and the weary, to accept from Pierced 
Hands the peace which passeth all under- 
standing. It proclaims an immortality of 
which its years are but the vestibule, and by 
Word and by Sacrament, it prepares men for 
the life that knows no ending. 
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